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USS Pueblo: 

Human Drama of 
: 83 Seamen Told 

j 

1 Installment One 

' By AP WRITERS SID MOODY, JULES LOH & 
RICHARD E. MEYER 

j The USS Pueblo is gone. But she isn’t. 

Her case is closed. But it isn’t. 

It persists, and the Pueblo has joined that 
r haunted fleet, of ships whose ghosts remain long 
i after they have vanished from the seas. 

• t The Navy has spoken and would wish the wa- 
ters stilled. But the Navy can only decide for the 
b Navy. Others, too, must decide. For they were more 
. than sailors aboard.. They were, as well, men. It is 
their suffering as men, the bitterness of the de- 
cisions they made as men, about duty, courage, loy- 
alty, that return and return and return to pluck at 
the conscience. 

£ The anonymous, impersonal words of Naval 

Regulations can delimit what thou shalt and what 
thou shalt not. For sailors. But for men, caught in 
r a human agony of mind and body, mankind itself 
is the ultimate judge. What men have done become 
the buoys men to come steer by or the shallows 
\ they hope to skirt. And so it is with the men of the 
■ Pueblo. 

i Those who came back brought with them not 

3 us t the agony of a saga of the sea but depthless 
[ questions of men’s relations to their fellows, to 
( their nation, to themselves; questions that may 
i transcend the power of a court of admirals — or 
: anyone — to answer. Questions as old as man and as 

\ 9 new as a world on the brink. Questions for man- 
j kind. 

Because not just 83 men were aboard the 
— Pueblo on her journey into the ages. We all were. 

: Despite her grief, Mrs. Duvall* 

thought only to swing and not 
miss. 

She clutched the neck of the 
champagne bottle in both her 
j white-gloved hands, shut her 
• eyes and swung at the tubby 
j gray prow towering above her. 
f The bottle burst in a shower 
of wine on the first try. The ship 
had been truly born. 

By all the lore of the Seven 


The Ship that 

Seas, ancient ‘and modern, it 
must be done right, this launch- 
ing of a ship. Mishap courts a 
sailor’s curse. 

The ship safely made her 
brief slide down the ways and 
then knew water for the first 
time. Bunting hung from her 
bow and a union jack flew at 
her stem head. She was n'o 
beauty. Her blunt lines bespoke 
her future: work, not war. She 
was an Army cargo ship des- 
tined for backwaters, not the 
adventure of the high seas. Too 
humble for a name, she bore 
only a number: FP 344. 

But she was an object of pride 
to the 2,600 people of Kewaunee, 

Wisconsin. They had built her., 

She was their contribution to 
World War II, one of seven such 
vessels turned out by the Ke- 
waunee Shipbuilding and Engi- 
neering Corp. She was 176 feet 
long, displaced 935 tons .and 
could carry 340 tons of cargo— 
from toothbrushes to TNT. 

The company’s newspaper, 

“Splash,” liked to boast it was 
“the biggest producing little 
shipyard” and maybe it was. In ; 

1941, the site had been swamp- j 
land. But a local businessman,; 

C. G. Campbell, had envisioned 
a shipyard there and within 
three years the new firm was 
turning out better than a ship a 
week. Years later, when the 
company had turned to steel 
fabrication instead of boats, a 
drawing of an FP still adorned j 
its letterhead. 

Their Only Son 

But that sunny Sunday after-' 
noon, April 16, 1944, was a bit- 
tersweet day for Mrs. Duvall 
tand her husband, Charles, Ke- 
waunee’s mayor. 

FP 344 was launched in honor 
of their only son, Clarence 
George. He had left the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin to enter the 
Air Corps. He feared the war 
would end before he could get in 
it. He was a first lieutenant 
commanding a bomber bound 
for England and battle when the 
plane crashed in Iowa during a 
snowstorm. It was March 6, j 
1944. Lt. Duvall was 23. 

Rev. Leonard Spooner had j 
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Went Out in the Cold 


briefly in Chicago for a War 
Bond rally, then began her long | 
trek to the sea and obscurity • 
lugging Army freight from is- 1 
land to island in the Philippines, j 

But Mrs. Duvall remembered. 
Among her mementoes of* the’ 
launch day was a wooden box 
given her by the yard. Inside 
were the fragments of the brok- 
en champagne bottle, still co- 
cooned in its wire mesh cover, 
along with the orchid she had 
worn on her lapel that day. 

Years later, by then a widow 
living in Florida, she happened 
to open that box from so long 
ago. To her surprise, the flower 
had kept its form, although it 
crumbled to dust at her touch. 
She decided to throw the mould- 
ered remains away. 

That was just before Mrs. 
Brogan phoned in some excite- 
ment from Wisconsin. Did Mrs. 
Duvall know? FP 344 was no 
longer an Army ship. She had 
joined the Navy. And, at long 
last, she had been given a 
name: USS Pueblo. 

They met, for the first time, 
as 1966 ended. She, the tired, 
rusting tramp freighter sal- 
vaged from the military’s attic; 
he, a trim, athletic! officer fresh 
from the glamor of the Navy’s 
submarine service. 

There was no ceremony. No, 
one piped him aboard at Pier 5 1 
among the cranes and shipways j 
of the Puget Sound Naval Ship- 1 
yard at Bremerton, Washington. 

; Yet for all her scabby paint and 
streaks of rust, the man felt 
pride. This, for the aggressive 
lieutenant commander, 39, was 
his first command. 

He would have preferred a 
submarine, but no matter. He 
was all Navy and knew well 
enough not to question orders. 
He would make the best of what 
the Navy gave him. It was the 
only way. And so did the names 
Pueblo and Lloyd Mark Bucher 
become inseparable for history. 

After a decade of drudgery, 
the Army had mothballed the 
old FP 344 at Clatskanie, Ore- 
gon in 1954 and later at Rio Vis- 4 
ta, California. Twelve years lat- 
er, the Navy took her over, 
named her, and a stout old 


Navy tug called the Tatnuck 
towed her North to Bremerton 
to ready her for a new career 
as AGER— 2 (Auxiliary General 
Environmental Research Ves- 
sel). 

Improvements Sought 

Had any one asked, Bucher 
would probably have admitted 
the ship showed her age. In 
fact, she was all but a wreck. 
Her insides had been ripped out. 
Workrhen were sandblasting her 
hull. Bucher’s first reaction was 
to ask the yard for more than 
100 improvements. 

One thing he wanted was to 
make the ship more liveable. So 
modular bunks, the newest in 
Navy sleeping, wer e installed in 
the forward berthing compart- 
ment. There was a separate 
cabinet for pea coats and other 
bulky gear, and another for 
dirty laundry. Bulkheads were 
painted clipper blue. 

Brown curtains with a printed 
floral design went up over port- 
holes all the way around the 
crew’s mess deck. New tables 
were installed with gray plas- 
tic tops and swivel seats. Work- 
men wired up a surgical light, 
just in case. 

Bucher’s stateroom was 
cramped. About all it offered 
was privacy. T-beams, wires 
and pipes were exposed. Light 
switch boxes protruded from' the 
bulkheads. 

Across from the captain’s 


bunk, the workers installed a 
bureau-secretary— a cabinet 
with a side that hinged down to 
make a desk. Inside the cabinet 
was a gray safe. Nearby stood a 
file with a combination lock. 

The wardroom, where Bucher 
and his five junior officers 
would eat, was dressed up a bit. 
It had curtains and, like the 
captain’s stateroom, green car- 
peting. A small refrigerator 
held apples, oranges and sand- 
wich makings. 

Bucher discovered that anten- 
nae wires sprouting from t h e 
deck would block his view from 
the pilot house. So he decided to 
command the ship from the 
flying bridge. He designated 
this as his primary conning sta- 
tion, and workmen installed 
magnetic and gyro compasses, 
a rudder angle indicator and a 
voice tube to the pilot house be- 
low. 

Bucher Briefed 

As the work went on, Bucher 
asked for more sailors, most of 
them to staff his engineering 
watches. He also requested 
more equipment for his auxi- 
liary engine room. He got what 
he wanted, and deciaed that 
with these additional allowances 
he could operate his ship safely. 

On his way to Puget Sound, 
Bucher had bc^n briefed m 
Washington, D.C., about his 
general mission. So he wasn’t 
surprised when a shipyard 
crane hoisted an oblong pre- 
fabricated shack above the 
Pueblo’s deck and set it down. 

But the workmen who in- 
stalled it didn’t know exact / 
what it was. They called it the 
Sod Hut. 

It had a steel door with a tri- 
plelocking system. One of the 
locks was electric, the kind 
found on doors that hold the ut- 
most of secrets. The locking ar- 
rangement was changed as of- 
ten as weekly. Rather than 
learn it anew each time, Bucher 
eventually contented himself 
with knocking when he wanted 
to enter. 

The shack was designed for 
I elaborate, supersecret electron- 
ic gear, wired to the deck anten- 
nae. A shipyard worker tested 
tubes for it in the supply house, 
thousands of them, by the crate. 
He had no idea what the tubes ( 
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were for, but he learned by the 
grapevine that they were for the 
Pueblo. 

Code Books Stowed 
Along with the secret shack 
came some of Bucher’s biggest 
problems. Some of the work in 
the shack would be done., in 
code. That meant code books. 
And since these were secret, 
they had to be kept in safes. But 
there was little room for the 
safes. Bucher put them in a 
broom closet. 

Another problem was money. 
Eleven million dollars had been 
allocated for overhaul and con- 
version of the Pueblo and a sim- 
ilar ship, the Palm Beach, 
which had been hauled out of 
mothballs at Charleston, S.C., 
and was now tied up alongside 
the Pueblo. 

The $11 million had been di 
vided evenly between the two 
ships. And now came a cutback: 
$1 million from each. And the 
money didn’t come out of the al- 
lotment for the secret shack. It 
came out of the ship’s work. 

Improvements were post- 
poned; some denied. Commis- 
sioning was put off until May, 
1S67 and departure from Puget 
Sound delayed a month at a 
time. Modifications that would 
have taken six weeks were de- 
ferred, onjy to encounter more 
delay. 

Frustrations mounted. Bucher 
and his crew discovered that 
water on the main deck would 
flood into the forward berthing 
compartment, engineering log 
room, supply room, ship’s office 
and electronic storeroom. The 
captain asked for watertight 
hatches. They were denied. 
Navy brass, he would explain 
nearly two years later, had de- 
cided that they would cost too 
much and that there hadn’t 
been enough time to install 
them. Come back for your next 
regular overhaul in 1969, his en- 
gineering officer said he was 
told, and we’ll put them on. 

Phones Delayed 

Exasperated but determined, 
Bucher asked for a Navy-made 
shipboard communications sys- 
tem. At first, he said the brass 
were unrelenting: he’d just 

have to be satisfied with the 
Army made, single-circuit tele- 


phone system already on board. 
But it had too many outlets and 
several people using it during 
an emergency would clutter it 
with talk. S 9 the Navy gave in a 
little. He could have another 
system. But the shipyard, which 
Kaiser engineers would praise 
less than a year later for having 
“a range of capabilities exceed- 
ing that of any other naval or 
private shipyard,” was not to 
install it. Bucher’s men would 
have to put it in themselves. 
They were still at it months lat- 
er, when they would need the 
new system badly. 

Bucher also wanted an outlet 
from the ship’s loudspeaker sys- 
tem wired into the Sod Hut, so 
whoever was inside could hear 
general announcements— includ- 
ing his commands, like “gener- 
al quarters” or “abandon ship.” 
But the shipyard said it had no 
authority to install it. 

The shipyard did rig an incin- 
erator to burn the daily load of 
w f aste paper from the Sod Hut. 
It could also be used to destroy 
secret files and publications in 
an emergency. Workmen lashed 
it to the Pueblo’s stubby smoke- 
stack. It was four feet high and 
could destroy three to four 
pounds of paper at once. But it 
wasn’t fuel fed. That meant 
somebody had to stand next to it 
and tear the publications apart 
page by page to keep them from 
smothering the fire. 

It might help, Bucher thought, 
if he had some paper shredders. 
He received two of them, only to 
discover they would digest but 
one piece of paper at a time. It 
took each shredder 15 minutes 
to destroy an eight-inch stack of 
paper. And that could be pain 
fully slow if speed were impor- 
tant. 

Guns Put Aboard 
So the shipyard made some 
weighted bags to put the papers 
in and sink them over the side. 
The bags were three feet long, 

16 to 18 inches wide. They were 
riddled with holes, so they’d 
sink faster. And they cost more 
than $50 apiece. 

The captains of the Pueblo 
and the Palm Beach also re- 
ceived four carbines and seven 
.45 caliber pistols. Both rejected 
the allotments and asked, in- 
stead, for ten Thompson subma 


chine guns, seven pistols, one 
carbine and 50 anti-swimmer 
concussion grenades. They got 
them. 

Then on e day some workmen 
trundled up two .50-caliber ma- 
chine guns authorized for a car- 
go carrier. Only the Pueblo 
wasn’t a cargo carrier any- 
more. The brass agreed there 
had been a mistake, and Bucher 
sent them back. 

Now other things began prey- 
ing on his mind. 

For one, workers were install- 
ing relatively light bunks below 
decks and hundreds of pounds of 
equipment topside. The Pueblo 
was getting top heavy. Three to 
six inches of ice on the weather 
decks and a 40-knot wind abeam 
would capsize her. 

For another, an elevator com- 
pany had built the Pueblo’s 
steering system, and then gone 
out of business after World War 
II. What if the system broke 
down? And what if it needed 
new parts? 

Bucher wanted a collision 
alarm. He never got it. One of 
his junior officers wanted a 
copy of Jane’s Fighting Ships to 
help identify foreign vessels. He 
was told a cargo carrier wasn’t 
authorized one. 

But when Bucher asked for 
nonessentials like a bookcase 
for the ward room and maga- 
zine racks for the crew’s mess, 
workmen installed them without 
question. 

He started visiting the Sod 
Hut almost daily to get ac- 
quainted with its electronic 
equipment and classified publi- 
cations showing what all the 
gear could do. 

How to Destroy 
A new worry interrupted his 
concern for getting all of that 
expensive equipment installed: 
how to destroy it. 

“An explosive destruction 
means should be provided to the 
ship which will enable the com- 
manding officer to thoroughly 
destroy all sensitive classified 
material quickly should the 
need arise,” he wrote to the Na- 
val Ship Systems Command. 

A month later, on July 5, 1967, 
Adm. Thomas I. Moorer, Chief 
of Naval Operations, asked the 
Chief of Naval Materiel to re- 
view the desirability of install- 


ing a destruct system. 

Then came a letter from the 
Naval Ship Systems Command 
saying an explosive destruct 
system would be “highly desira- 
ble. However, accomplishment 
in the (already) installed equip- 
ment would provide doubtful ef- 
fectiveness . . . Experience bas 
shown that charges added to ex- 
isting equipment may provide 
only partial destruction. ,, 

In other words, request de- 
nied. 

In place of explosives, Bucher 
received a shipment of sledge 
hammers and fire axes. 

“I was not given a fre e tick- 
et to do as I wished,” he would 
say later. Conversion was “a 
most difficult time, a very dif- 
ficult time . . . Word had not 
gotten out through the supply 
system to provide us with the 
type of support . . . (a ship like 
the Pueblo) needs.” 

Bucher Criticized 

Although they would deny it 
later, the shipyard apparently 
wasn’t entirely happy with 
Bucher’s performance, either. 

“At times, when dealing with 1 
the ship superintendent as- 
signed to Pueblo he (Bucher) 
became overzealous in his re- 
quests for certain work that he 
wanted accomplished in Pueblo 
and overtaxed the patience of 
the shipyard workers whose 
cooperation and assistance he 
needed,” wrote the comman- 
dant of the 13th Naval District 
in a report of Bucher’s fitness 
as an officer. 

“Oftentimes there are things 
you don’t get,” a shipyard 
spokesman said. “I’m sure - it 
happened. It’s only normal . . . 
They always ask for more 
things than they get.” 

But he went on to Say that 
Bucher’s relationship with the 
shipyard was “cordial, busi- 
nesslike.” 

Even the commandant tried 
to smooth things over: 

“He (Bucher) appears to have 
been motivated solely by a keen 
sense of loyalty to his unit, with 
the best interest of the Navy up- 
permost in his mind,” he wrote 
in the fitness report. 

Whatever the reason for any 
friction between Bucher and the 
shipyard, the commandant was 
right about two things: Bucher 
was loyal, one hundred per cent. 

He also was one hundred per 
cent aggressive, one hundred 
per cent striving, “a hitter,” as 
Maurice Palrang, his high 
school football coach, described 


him. 

Twice an Orphan 

Maybe it was to make up for 
things he had missed. 

Bucher had been orphaned— 
twice. His mother, Mrs. Harold 
Baxter, died giving him birth on 
September 1, 1927, in Pocatello, 
Idaho. A year . later, Mr. and 
Mrs. L. B. Bucher of Pocatello 
adopted him. And then his fos- 
ter mother died. 

When he was seven, he was 1 
placed in an old orphanage at 
Boise, the only baptized Catho- 
lic among Mormon children. 

So a lady on the board of trus- 
tees had him transferred to St. 
Joseph’s Mission, a Catholic or- 
phanage at Culdesac, in the ru- 
ral, timber-covered Indian coun- 
try of Northern Idaho. 

He milked 11 cows a day. The 
nuns were kind. The education 
was good. He studied physiology 
and two years of Latin. 

When he was 11, the movie 
“Boys Town,” starring Spencer 
Tracy and Mickey Rooney, ap- 
peared at a theater in nearby 
Lewistown. He convinced the 
sisters to let him see it. Later, 
he asked them to help him go to 
Boys Town, a Catholic orphan- 
age for boys in Nebraska. They 
wrote to its founder, Father 
,Flanagan, and he was accepted 
in the summer of 1941. It did, 
however, take time to adjust. 
Twice he ran away from the 
institution to try to find out 
whom he really belonged to. 

At Boys Town he fell in love' 
with books: Rudyard Kipling, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Willa 
Cather and some Buck Rogers 
and Flash Gordon on the side. 
Then he fell in love with foot- 
ball. 

He tried to play like Pete Pi- 
hos, a hero of his at Indiana 
University. He even started 
calling himself Pete, and it 
stuck. Later his wife would call 
him Andy Farkas, after a color- 
ful pro player. 

A Tough Player 

“We were using the Chicago 
Bears old T-formation then,” 
said coach Palrang, “and one of 
our best plays was a sweep 
around right end. Bucher’s as- 
signment was to get the half- 
back while the end took care of 
the deep safety. We ran that 
play four times and four times 
Bucher knocked their halfback 
flat, and we went for long touch- 
downs. He was a kid who would 
do his assignment.” ' 

Bucher left Boys Town as a 
high school senior to enlist in 


the Navy. He was discharged in 
1947 as a quartermaster second 
class, finished high school, re- 
turned to Idaho, then bounced 
back to Omaha, Neb., near Boys 
Town. Finally he enrolled in the 
University of Nebraska on a 
football scholarship. 

He liked beer, bawdy jokes, 
Shakespeare, martinis and a 

farm girl named Rose Rohling 
from Jefferson City, Mo., whom 
he had met on a blind date after 
a homecoming game between 
Missouri and Nebraska. He 
started dating her in his junior 
year— the same year he Jhurt his 
knee and had to give up foot- 
ball. Six months later, in a den- 
tist’s office while he waited for 
an appointment, he slipped an 
engagement ring into her hand. 

Rose hesitated. She didn’t 
know whether she was ready to 
get married. And, besides, her 
mother thought Boys Town was 
a home for delinquents. But 
when she brought her boyfriend 
home for Easter vacation, her 
father was impressed. So she 
accepted the ring and they were 
married that June. 

Joining the Navy 
Rose worked for the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. in Omaha while her 
new husband continued studying 
geology and took R.O.T.C. train- 
ing at the University of Nebras- 
ka. He came home every week- 
end. In July, 1953, he graduated 
with an ensign’s commission in 
the Naval Reserve and went to 
:work for the railroad in Lincoln. 

In time, Rose bore him two 
sons, Michael and Mark. One 
summer their father took them 
to orphanages in Idaho to show 
them where he had grown up. 

In January 1954, the Navy or- 
dered Bucher into active serv- 
ice. 

He reported for instruction at 
the .Navy’s Combat Information 
Center at Glenview, 111., and 
went from there aboard the USS 
Mount McKinley, an amphibious 
force flagship, as a division offi- 
cer. 

He left the McKinley to take 
submarine training at New Lon- 
don, Conn., and ’ fell in love 
again— this time with subma- 
rines, even though it meant long 
stretches away from home and 
transfers from one part of the 
country to another. 

Eventually Bucher longed to 
command one. 

From New London he became 
torpedo and gunnery officer of 
the submarine Besugo, then op- 
erations officer on the subma- 


rine Caiman. Then long months 
as assistant plans and logistics 
officer for Commander Mine 
Force, Pacific Fleet. 

A Good Officer 
And then back to submarines. 
He became operations officer 
and later executive officer on 
the Ronquil. That made him the 
captain’s right hand man. And 
the captain, Cmdr. Peter F. 
Block, thought the way Bucher 
handled the boat was “extreme- 
ly good, consistently good.” 
Bucher could be given mini- j 
mal guidance, Block said. He 1 
was “cool and collected, a very , 
good performer under strain.” 
Moreover, he was an “excep- 
tionally fine leader of men and . 
had a unique way of getting ev- 
erything possible from the 
men.” In short, “an outstanding 
executive officer.” 

Bucher and the Ronquil’s , 
husky, talkative operations offi- 
cer, Alan Hemphill, became 
good friends. 

“Pete is a man of two 
speeds,” said Hemphill. “They' 
are all-ahead-full— and when he 
does that, I give up because I 
can’t keep up with him— and 
all-stop, when he recharges his 
batteries.” 

All-ahead-full was Bucher at a 
party, puffing on a cigar, stand- 
ing in front of the piano leading 
the singing; wearing out one 
group at midnight and heading 
for another; starting a dinner 
for four and ending up with 14 
at his table; or telling jokes, 
i Ali-ahead-full was Bucher 
going to bat for his men, to 
court with them if necessary; 
defending them to outsiders, but 
flashing private anger at them 
when they were wrong; drink- 
ing beer with them; or buying 
six copies of a book so .each of 
his junior officers could have 
one. 

AlLahead-full was Bucher 
hunting, fishing, body surfing or 
camping in Idaho with his sons. 

His Quiet Side 
All-stop was Bucher holed up 
with his record albums; reading 
for hours on end; toying with 
his coin collection; or painting 
seascapes, a quiet sailboat near 
a pier with a mountain behind 
in soft blues, off-whites and 
browns. No raging waves, no 
lightning, no windtorn sails. . 

All-stop was Bucher im- 
mersed in Shakespeare or the 
Alexandria Quartet, which he 
devoured in two nights; charg- 
ing up his batteries with a book 


by Ayn Rand, or paging through 
William Buckley and his Nation- 
al Review. 

All-stop was getting tied up in 
a poem, almost to the point of 
tears. . 

For his loyalty, Bucher de- 
manded loyalty in return. Most 
of the time he got it, from his 
men and from his family. What 
would hurt was when somebody 
showed disloyalty. Bucher 
wouldn’t get angry. He would 
just shake his head. 

He left the submarine Ronquil 
in 1964 to become assistant op- 
erations officer on the staff of 
Commander Submarine Flotilla 

Continued in Sec. 3, Page 19 


had ever lived in. He would give 
his mother a hug and while 
away the weekend riding his 
motorcycle or taking out a girl- 
friend. Then he’d drive back 
through the lush green of the 
Pacific Northwest to the ship- 
yard and his ship. Boot camp in 
San Diego and now this assign- 
ment on the Pueblo were 
Duane’s first times away from 
home. His parents thought 
about this occasionally, but they 
figured he was well cared for in 
the Navy. 

As he got acquainted with the 
rest of his shipmates, Hodges 
discovered that Steven Woelk, a' 
shipfitter from Alta Vista, Kan., 
was a guitar player, too. Woelk 
wore his hair in a blond thatch 
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Seven, no longer at sea but still 
with the ships he loved. 

Then at last, in December 
I960, came command. He was 
ordered to report to the 13th Na- 
val District in Seattle as the 
prospective commanding officer 
of the Pueblo. 

Across Puget Sound to the 
shipyard and onto the Pueblo he 
carried his childhood and his 
submarine breeding, blended 
now into a sort of paternalism. 
He would know his men, teach 
them, protect them; eventually 
choose them over his ship; and 
then suffer with them, and suf- 
fer the more because they were 
suffering. He would feel a re- 
sponsibility for them that few 
others had ever felt for him. . 

More than half of his men 
were already at the shipyard 
when Bucher arrived. 

Among them was Richard Ar- 
nold, a 20-year-old guitar player 
from Santa Rosa, Calif., who 
had stopped off in San Francis- 
co and run into another guitar 
player, Duane Hodges of Cres- 
well, Ore. Both were headed for 
the Pueblo and both would serve 
below decks, Hodges as a fire- 
man and Arnold as an engine- 
man. 

Hodges, who was 21, drove 
from Puget Sound all the way 
back to Creswell every week- 
end, past the high school where 
he had won a trophy for wres- 
tling, near the fields where hej 
had picked beans as a boy of 
seven, along the road where he 

had helped a neighbor pour con- 
crete for a floor, and up to the 
house his father had b u i 1 1 be- 
fore Duane was born. 

The Navy Cared 

It was the onlv house Duane 
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almost down to his eyebrows 
and played country and western 
music. Arnold played rock *n’ 
roll. The trio practiced together 
in the bosun’s locker or in the 
engineering office when it 
wasn’t busy or on the deck in 
good weather. They worked out 
a kind of soft jazz all their own. 

A black-haired engineering of- 
ficer with a square jaw and 
bushy eyebrows, CWO Gene 
Howard Lacy, was already on 
board when Hodges and his 


three engine room buddies re- 
ported for duty. 

Lacy was from Omak, Wash, 
He was 35, had three children 
and was a veteran of sea duty in 
the Arctic and Antarctic. He ar- 
rived at Puget Sound three 
weeks before Bucher. When he 
got his first look at the Pueblo it 
was tied up alongside the Palm 
Beach. They were so small he 
mistook them for one ship. 

More Problems 

Lacy ran squarely into the 
problems Bucher would encoun- 
ter and share with him in the 
months ahead. He had trouble 
getting supplies. He telephoned 
the Bureau of Ships persistently 
but to no avail. The maih prob- 
lem, he found, was the secret 
nature of the ship. How could 
he, or anyone else, talk on an 
unclassified telephone about. 1 
classified things for a ship 
shrouded in secrecy? 

Lacy also discovered that: 
—Nobody had drawn up any 
advance plans for the conver- 
sion. 

—The Pueblo and the Palm 
Beach were different sizes. 
What fitted one wouldn't fit the 
other. And nobody knew this un- 
til the parts arrived. ' 

—Very little damage control 
had been built into the Pueblo’s 
original design. Nonetheless, the 
Navy thought the ship didn’t 
need a damage control book or 
damage control plates. Lacy 
thought it did. He asked for 
them repeatedly. But he got 
turned down each time. Finally, 
he ordered the crew to make its 
own plates. 

Although the main concern at 
the time was keeping the Pueblo 
afloat, Lacy needed to know 
how to scuttle it to prevent cap- 
ture, He learned that he would 
have to open two 5-inch sea 
valves and flood the engine 
room. The process would cost 
the ship its power and take 2Vz 
hours. 

No One Talked 

Should the need arise, Chief 
Engineman Monroe 0. Gold- 
man, a stocky, crew-cut veteran 
of more than 18 years in the 
Navy, would be the man to open 
the valves. In his charge were 
the Pueblo’s two gray, General 
Motors 480-horsepower engines, j 
Like Lacy, he had served during 
the Korean war. But nobody; 
told Goldman much about his 
new mission, not even its gener- 
al purpose. He figured the Pueb- 
lo was an oceanographic ship 


and never seriously considered 
the possibility of having to scut- 
tle her. 

Another engineman, Ruchel 
Blansett Jr,, 33, from Orange, 
Calif., shared Goldman’s curios- 
ity about the mission. He would 
screw up a frown on his big 
round face and puzzle about it. 
Nobody briefed Blansett or any 
of the crew. But Blansett had a 
hunch because of all the locked 
doors there was sensitive mate- 
rial on board. 

Whatever their hunches, most 
of the crew didn’t talk much 
about them. 

‘■'We were told not to,” Blan- 
sett said. 

It sure doesn’t seem like a 
cargo ship, thought Armando 
Canales when he arrived to be- 
come the Pueblo’s yeoman. En- 
trusted to him were some of the 
ship’s administrative records 
and the service records of the 
crew. He had left his family’s 
restaurant, the Casa Canales in 
Fresno, Calif., to join the Navy 
14 years before. Now he was 
preparing reports and smooth-! 
ing out the rough drafts of offi- 
cial correspondence the skipper 
banged out on his portable type- 
writer. 

Not even the Pueblo’s senior 
quartermaster, a husky sailor 
named Charles Law, 25, from 
Chehalis, Wash., had any idea 
what the ship’s mission was— or 
where she was going. Law, a 
gregarious sailor who liked lib- 
erty and to buy drinks for the 
, house, but also was a studious, 
and dedicated seaman, quickly' 
earned the admiration of his! 
shipmates at Puget Sound and 
won their confidence. They told 
Law when he reported that the 
only information they had been 
vouchsafed about the Pueblo’s’ 
mission was that it was legal 
and they were carrying out or- 
ders. Nothing more. 

Routine Duty 

No one had occasion, Law 
said, to. wonder very seriously 
about whether they were on haz- 
ardous duty, and so no one put 
in for premium pay. It never 
entered his mind that some day 
he might have to defend his 
I ship. Law was the only enlisted 
man aboard the Pueblo to qual- 
ify as an officer of the deck. 

The mission wasn’t even dis- 
cussed in the wardroom, said 
oceanographer Dunny Tuck, 31, 
of Richmond, Va. He and Harry 
Iredale, 24, were civil service 
employees of the Defense De- 
partment put on board to test 


seawater. They ate and slept 
with the officers. 

Other men were even deeper 
in the dark. Even after they ar- 
rived at their destination, said 
signalman Wendell Leach, 24, 
“some of them didn’t know 
what land they were looking 
at.” . 

In charge of the 26 communi- 
cations technicians was a shy 
lieutenant named Stephen Har- 
ris. He was 32, born and bred in 
New England and of a family 
of sailing captains whose motto 
was Amor Patriae Exitat— 
“Love of Country Motivates 
Me.” He was educated at Har- 
vard and was fluent in four for- 
eign languages, including Rus- 
sian. He liked Rachmaninoff 
and the esoteric history of street 
cars. His voice was soft, and he 
wore black horn-rimmed glass- 
es. 

Command Divided 

Harris was in charge of the 
Sod Hut, its mysteries and who 
could come and go through- its 
triple-locked doors. In fact, 
there seemed to be a strange 
autonomy about the way he op- 
erated. 

Bucher outranked him, and 
Bucher was the captain of the 
Pueblo. But on this strange ship 
it became apparent that the 1 
captain didn’t have total author- 
ity over everything on board. 

It was Harris who had opera- 
tional and administrative con- 
trol over the Sod Hut and what 
went on inside. 

Adm. John J. Hyland, com- 
mander in chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, (CINCPACFLT) made it 
clear the communications tech- 
nicians weren’t working for 


Bucher. They were working for 
Harris. 

Bucher wasn’t “intimately 
aware” of two or three of the 
things Harris and his men were 
doing, and he was “given to un- 
derstand” that it wouldn’t be 
necessary for him to find out. 

All this was alien to the ex- 
perience of nearly every captain 
of a ship in the entire Navy. 

To aid in the Pueblo’s mis- 
sion, Lawrence Mack, 33, now of 
San Diego, was assigned as the 
ship’s photographer. He wasn’t 
entirely clear at first just what 
the mission was. But he did find 
out the Pueblo needed a dark- 
room. So he put one together in 
the crew’s head. 

The ship’s only gunner’s mate 


was Kenneth Wadley, 28, a 
Navy veteran of 13 years from 
Carthage, Miss. The only other 
crewman with a'ny practical ex- 
perience as a gunner was en- 
gineman Roy Jay Maggard, 20, 
and he had gotten his experi- 
ence in the Army. 

A Crew Conflict 
A dark-haired lieutenant from 
Principia College, Edward R. 
Murphy, arrived in May 1967 to 
become Bucher’s executive offi* 
cer. He began handling person- 
nel assignments, manpower au-| 
thorizations, calibrating naviga-j 
tional equipment and training' 
the crew— particularly in navi- 
gation. As executive officer, 
Murphy would be the Pueblo’s 
navigator. , 

He came to the Pueblo from 
the USS Robinson, a destroyer. 
His entire experience had been 
with surface ships. And this pro- 
duced an occasional conflict 
with his submarine-oriented 
commanding officer. 

Bucher was accustomed to the . 
cooperation available to the 
close-knit submarine service : 
from other submariners, in port . 
and at sea. Some of the crew • 
thought their skipper felt Mur- 
phy wasn’t getting enough done, ' 
perhaps because the skipper ■ 
had difficulty understanding the ' 
way surface ships must fend for < 
themselves; 

“Mr. Murphy had a limited; 
amount of sea experience, espe- 1 
dally from an administrative : 
point of view,” Bucher said. : 
“Because of this limited experi- 
ence, I was required to give Mr. 
Murphy much more detailed in- 
structions I expected per- 

haps too much from Mr. Mur- 
phy in preparing the ship’s or- 
ganization.” 

Murphy was straighter-laced 
than his captain, too, and per-, 
haps more polished. But Bucher 
had cause, nonetheless, to re- 
spect him. 

Rescue at Sea 
Not many months before, 
Murphy had been awarded the 
Navy-Marine Corps medal for 
saving the lives of three fisher- 
men. He swam through surf and 
undertow to their capsized boat, 
carried a line to two of them 
and helped the third, suffering 
from shock, back to shore. 

! The officers and men of the 
USS Pueblo weren’t a hand- 
picked crew, but somewhat se- 
lect nonetheless. When the 
Pueblo had needed a quarter- 


master, for example, if there 
were six available, it got the 
best one. 

The ship wasn’t so large ei- 
ther, that its men would spend 
their voyage as strangers. They 
generally got along well togeth- 
er. Several moved their families 
into the Bremerton area on the 
pine-covered Kitsap Peninsula. 
Some dropped in for an occa- 
sional beer at the Crow’s Nest, 
or into Bemie’s to tease a pert, 
dark-haired barmaid named 
Peni, who would remember 
them months later. 

“Bucher, I even knew him to 
say hello,” she would say. ; 

But time dragged. One night a 
friend asked Bucher to play a ! 
little poker. He said okay, and 
sat down at ; a table in the old 
Gorman Hotel. Minutes later, 17 
police officers raided the place. ] 
Police Chief John E. Plouf said 
Bucher was arrested and 
charged with frequenting a 
place where gambling was oc- 
curring. Bail was set at $50, but 

Bucher never appeared in court. 
He forfeited bond. 

Weeks passed and the men 
watched the shipyard workers 
put the finishing touches on the 
Pueblo. The workmen wired up 
a glass-covered bulletin board 
for the Code of Conduct for pris- 
oners of war and gave the ship 
its final coats of paint: first red 
primer, then haze gray on verti- 
cal portions, and darker gray on 
the decks. They painted the fire 
mains red, gasoline containers 
yellow, deck fittings white and 
put a black watchcap on the 
smokestack. 

Finally, commissioning day 
came. It was Saturday, May 13, 
1967. The crew draped the Pueb- 
lo in bunting. A band played. 
Gulls flew. The sun beat 
straight down. 

At precisely noon, Father Fla- 
nagan’s successor at Boys 
Town, Monsignor Nicholas H. 
Wegner, blessed the Pueblo’s 
blunt prow and invoked God’s 
grace upon the crew. 

Dr. James A. Crutchfield, pro- 
fessor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, made a 
speech. He had been named by 
the President to the National 
Oceanographic Study Commit- 
tee. 

“Aye, aye, sir,” Bucher re- 
plied as a representative of the 
Navy Department read his or- 
ders before an assemblage of 
brass, friends and kin gathered 
to wish the Pueblo godspeed. 

Skippei Takes Over 

Then Lt. Cmdr. Lloyd Mark 


Bucher accepted service into 
the United States Navy on be- 
half of his ship, the USS Pueblo. 
Its ensign was hoisted to the Na- 
tional Anthem, and Bucher set 
the first watch. 

The commissioning gave the 
Pueblo a soul, a female soul be- 
cause she was a ship, a lifetime 
soul. As long as there was a 
piece of her afloat, there would 
always be a Pueblo. 

Below decks, Electricians 
Mate Gerald W. Hagenson start- 
ed her vent motors and flicked 
on her outside lights to show 
that the ship had life. And the 
captain put the ship’s plaque 
over his bunk. 

It was time for sea trials 
Bucher pulled the Pueblo away 
from the pier and steamed out 
through Puget Sound, all 906 
tons of his ship responding well. 

At full power she would hit 12 
to 12% knots, 13 knots at flank 
speed. With her big rudder and 
twin screws, Bucher could put 
her any place he wanted. He en- 
joyed handling her. But in a 
heavy sea, her small-ship char- 
acteristics began to show. Her 
bow swung widely, and she was 
hard to keep on course. 

First Trouble 

During one of these sea trials, 
a steering cable snapped. Under 
30,000 pounds of stress, it ripped 
through 6-inch pieces of steel 
like a gun shell. 

Steering with 'his' engines, 
Bucher made his way back to 
the shipyard for repairs. 

It dawned on him that steer-, 
ing from the engine room Would 
be difficult— and if he ever 
wanted to do it, he’d have to 
leave at least one man on the 
bridge because there was no 
compass below. 

On her final inspection trials, 
the Pueblo encountered an out- 
board runabout, the Kittyhawk, 
stranded without' power in the 
narrow main channel of Rich 
Passage. 

Its skipper, his family and 
two other passengers were pad- 
dling to avoid a ferryboat. The 
tide was flooding so Bucher 
brought the Pueblo close by. He 
took the party aboard and towed 
the outboard back to the ship- 
yard. 

Finally, on Sept. 11, Bucher 
pointed the Pueblo away from 
Puget Sound for the last time 
and headed south. 

The voyage went well. As 
they sailed, the men trained at 
shipboard duties, worked on 
correspondence courses for pro- 
motion and spent idle time 
writing letters. 

They arrived off San Diego a 


day early. So they drilled some 
more and anchored at sea to 
await clearance to enter port in 
the morning. 

The San Diego stopover was 
for more crew training. Half the 
men N had never been to sea be- 
fore— particularly the communi- 
cations technicians in the Sod 
Hut. V- 

’ They took on board a tow- 
headed, young operations offi- 
cer, Lt. (jg) Frederick C.; Schu- 
macher. Everybody called him 
Skip... 

“It. looks awfully small,” 
Schumacher thought when he 
first saw the Pueblo. It obvious- 
ly wasn’t a fighting ship. “No 
watertight integrity. You 
couldn’t button it up and feel 
safe inside.” 

More Secrecy 

Not until he got security 
clearance did he discover what 
kind of a ship the Pueblo really 
was. And then they told him to 
keep it secret. 

Schumacher, 24, was a gradu- 
ate of Trinity College in Con- 
necticut. He had been thinking 
of becoming a minister. But 
then he decided he should do 
something to broaden his knowl- 
edge of Americans. So he joined 

Continued in Sec. 3, Page 20 
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’ . the Navy. He went to Officer 

* Candidate School, and from 
’ there to the USS Vega. 

Then he came to the Pueblo, 
where he hit it off with the cap- 
tain right away. Together, they 
completed the ship’s organiza- 
tion. 

It was about this time that 
Duane Hodges started doubting 
■* * what the Navy was saying about 
the Pueblo and how it was an 
v ' oceanographic research ship. 

Hodges flew home to Oregon 
'* one weekend on leave.' 

B “Dad,” he said, “I don’t know 
what’s going on. But they’ve put 
y. on a bunch of electrical equip- 
ment. And they won’t tell us 
what it’s all about.” 

He got another weekend leave 
*•* in October. His mother fixed 
him some cherry pie. 

Meanwhile, the captain had 
driven his wife and two sons 
down from Bremerton and put 
them up at the Bahia Motor Ho- 

• tel in San Diego to await his 
return from sea duty sometime 
the next year. 

In the tradition of the subma- 
rine corps, he had given the 
- ship a theme song: “The Lonely 
Bull,” a driving arrangement of 
■ Mexican Brass. Finally, at 5 
a.ra. on Monday, November 6, 
1967, with “The Lonely Bull” 

* ringing from her IMC loud- 
, speaker system, the lonely ship 

• with her cargo of mystery stood 
out of San Diego and headed 
west to begin her long journey. 

(CONTINUED MONDAY) 


